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A SONG OF THE RAIN. 





By Will H. Ogilvie. 





The rain swept over the hill, 

The rain fell steep in the street. 
Said the yeoman, “I cannot till!” 

Said the lovers, “‘We cannot meet!” 


Still the Rain King rode in power, 
Setting his storm-clouds free, 

Nursing the fruit and the flower. 
Tending the lawn and the lea. 


“But I cannot play,’ sobbed the child; 
“My daisies are all so wet!” 

And the Rain King, hearing, smiled, 
But his heart grew full with regret. 


He has stalled his steed in the West; 
He has gathered his clouds away. 
“Lovers may sorrow and toilers rest, 
But the children,” he said, “must 
play!” 
—Scottish Review. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


President Roosevelt received a com- 
mittee representing the Nutional 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at the White House, by invita- 
tion, a few days ago. The committee 
were Miss Kate M. Gordon, Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, Mrs. Katharine 
Reed Balentine, the daughter of the 
late Thomas B. Reed, and Mrs. Henry 
Dixon Burns, wife of a distinguished 
Louisiana surgeon. The President ‘e- 
iterated his personal belief in woman 
suffrage, promised to give the matter 
further consideration, and advised, as 
the “next step” for suffragists, the se- 
curing of another full suffrage State. 
Miss Gordon replied, ‘Mr. President, 
we won our fifth suffrage State in Ore- 
gon last year, but the victory was 





stolen from us by the great corpora- | 


tions and the organized liquor inter- 
ests.” 


The Quartercentennial of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, in 
Boston last week, was an event of 
national importance, and devote 
this issue mainly to the report. Let 
no one be kept from reading the ad- 
dresses of eminent 
because of the length. They are full 
of They 


we 


these 


meat. are printed 


| Inciana, 


educators | 


from | 


copies furnished by the authors, and | 


include, in addition to what they said, 


a few things which they meant to say | 


but omitted for lack of time. 


Professor Abby Leach, of 
at the closing business meeting of the 
Quartercentennial of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, urged that the 
A. C. A. should pass a resolution ex- 
pressing sympathy with the efforts of 
the women teachers in New York City 
to obtain equal pay for equal work. 
Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge of Chi- 
cago University, Miss Blackwell of 
Boston University and others, spoke 
in support of the proposal. Miss 
Laura Gill of Barnard College said 
that every member of the Association 
must be in sympathy with the general 
principle involved, but she had been 
informed by prominent New York 
lawyers that the bill which had been 
introduced to remedy the grievance 
was very badly framed. She recom- 
mended the appointment of a stand- 


Vassar, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 





ing commitee to investigate and re- 
port upon this and other cases where 
appeals were made to the A. C. A. to 
use its influence. This was carried. 


Edward Robeson Taylor, the newly- 
elected reform mayor of San Francisco, 
contributes to a local paper an arti- 
cle on the causes that brought about 
the victory for good government, First 
and foremost, he gives credit to the 
women. Mr. Taylor says: “Back of 
the forces of good government in the 
campaign were for the first time in the 
history of the city arrayed a great ma- 
jority of the women of the city. They 
seemed to realize, in greater measure 
even than did the men, the real sig- 
nificance of the contest, and to them 
must be attributed in great measure 
the victory achieved.” 


The first State Peace Congress ever 
held in this country will open at Waco. 
Tex., on Noy. 19, and last three days. 
President Brooks of Baylor University 
has taken a leading part in getting it 
up, and it will be held at the Uni- 
versity, The opening meeting will be 
in charge of the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. The Governor 
of Texas, the president of the San An- 
tonio Business Men’s Club, the U. 38. 
District Attorney of Dallas, the presi- 
dent of Austin College, Congressman 
Burgess, a former dean of the Law De- 
partment of the State University, a 
leading editor, and prominent clergy- 
men, Catholic and Protestant, will take 
part. Mrs, Percy V. Pennybacker, au- 
thor of Pennybacker’s History 
Texas, will speak on “Woman's Place 
in the Promotion of International 
\Peace,” and Dr. Trueblood will repre- 
sent the American Peace Society. 


of 


“How do the women of Chi- 
cago University like being ‘segre- 
gated ?” was asked of one. of 
the representatives of that Univer- 


sity, during the A. C, A. Quarter-cen- 
tennial. “Only about five per cent. of 
them are segregated,” she answered. 
“IT thought it was the case with all 
the women in the freshman and soph- 
omore classes,” said her interlocutor, 
in surprise, “No,” said the (hicago 
University official, “it is only in those 
classes which are divided into sec- 
tions, and those constitute only 13 
classes in a total of 57.” 


Remember that registration for the 


school election will close Nov. 20. See 
that your nate is on the list. 
At its recent annual meeting, held 


in Columbus, the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor adopted a resolution for 
woman suffrage, Other State Federa- 
tions of Labor that have officially de- 
for woman suffrage Con- 
California, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Oklahoma and West Virginia. 


clared are 


necticut, Colorado, 


A pretty feature of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania W. S. A, in 
Pittsburg last week was the greeting 
from the rising generation. Four hun- 
dred school children of Pittsburg are 
organized in Junior Suffrage Leagues. 
There is a Lucy Stone League of sixty 
girls from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, a Susan B. Anthony League, an 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton League, a Jane 
Swisshelm League, a Frances 
Cobbe League, and various 
Both boys and girls are mem- 
bers. Toward the close of the con- 
vention, deputation from each of 
these Leagues entered the church, and 
as they filed across the platform the 
leader of each group laid in the hand 
of the National President a chrysan- 
themum flower, so that at the end she 
held a large bouquet. This is training 
up the children in the way they should 
go. 


Gray 
Power 
others. 


This paper, containing the report of 
the A. C. A. Quartercentennial, is 
mailed to a large number of the Col- 
legiate Alumnae. Those who want the 
fullest and freshest news of all pro- 
gressive movements among women 
should subscribe for the Woman's 
Journal: one year, $1.50; three 
months on trial, 25 cents. 


ST ee 


[TENDENCIES IN WOMEN’S PRO- 
FESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Ellen H,. Richards gave the fol- 
lowing address on “Desirable Tenden- 
cies in Professional and Technical 
Education for Women,” at the Quar- 
tercentennial of the A. C. A.: 

In any educational movement, there 
are two well-recognized methods of at- 
tack, one a building from a broad base 
steadily up to the cap-stone; the other 
moulding from the upper surface that 
form most desirable, cutting and shap- 
ing the lower foundation to suit the 
model. 

The program committee chose thle 
latter for the evening’s discussion, 
therefore the sketch of professional 
education which must eventually be 
connected with the college and univer- 
sity training is for the present sus- 
pended from some invisible heavens, or 
supported only on stilts, until the suc- 
ceeding addresses have connected it 
with the solid earth, or, perchance, 
swept it away altogether. 

Our present topic is not so much (or 
entirely) what ought to be, in any one 
person’s opinion, but what is clearly 
shown as present tendency. In other 


words, we are to examine the forces 
shaping the inevitable future. The 
subseauent papers will show what 


part, in this shaping, the educational 
institutions are taking. 
One Woman in Five a Wage-Earner. 
It was revealed by the census of 1900 
that one woman in five in the United 
States had already gone outside the 
“historic mission” of woman, and that 
in all but eight of the gainful occupa- 
tions enumerated, she was found in 


numbers are increasing. 


architects, 40 civil engineers, 30 me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, as 
well as 3000 clergymen 

The rapidity with which a new pro- 
fession develops in the hot-house air of 
the age is illustrated in our own short 
history. In March, 1886, Melvil Dewey 
read a paper before the Association on 
“Librarianship as a Profession for Col- 
lege Women.’ The census just re- 
ferred to gave 3,125 women as libra- 
rians, exceeding the number of clergy- 
men. 

Less Than One Per Cent. 

But all this array of figures showing 
the women withdrawn from home du- 
ties loses its terrifying power when 
one considers that, all told, the num- 
ber included in such professional work 
is only one to one-half of one per cent. 
of the total wage-earning women of 
the country. 

The question of the 600,000 farm la- 
borers, the 2,000 saloon-keepers, the 
1,700 painters and glaziers, the 500 car- 
penters, is a problem with which we 
are not dealing. ¥ 

She Works Quietly. 

It is greatly to the credit of the pro- 
fesional and technical woman. that, 
once she has gained her opportunity, 
she has gone about her work with lit- 
tle blowing of trumpets. It was news 
to most of the Boston Branch that fif- 
teen women were engaged in research 
at the Harvard Observatory, that two 
Institute graduates are on Mr. Percival 
Lowell's staff. We have, in all, some 
fifty astronomers to our credit, It was 
a surprise to most of tLe attendants on 
the recent International Zoological 
Congress to find so many able women 
among the speakers. There are few 
scientific and professional societies 
without women members. 


It has been said that everything 
worth having in this world exacts a 


heavy penalty. At what cost this posi- 
tion has been gained, the world will 
never know; but if a country is justi- 
fied in rewarding its heroic pioneers, 
society will be equally justified in giv- 
ing the reward of a living wage to the 
women working in professional lines. 
False Idea of Marriage. 

Much of the criticism of women in 
professions is based upon an incorrect 
idea about marriage. One would think 
that all women meant every woman. 
, As a matter of fact, there are only two 
| classes in which all women marry—the 
very poor and the very rich. As Miss 
| Thomas’s committee has shown, and 
this independently of whether they go 
to college or not, only 50 per cent. in 
the great middle class marry. 
| Another thing these same statistics 
brought out was that in the past the 
college woman belonged to the middle 
or wage-earning group. Forty-six per 
cent. of those replying to the queries 
came from families whose total income 
while their daughters were in college 
did not exceed $2,500. It was natural 
that they should become wage-earners. 

Aim ts Practical. 

In all professional work, the aim is 
frankly practical, if not for one’s self, 
then for society in general. It is not 
art or pleasure, but social betterment, 








numbers ranging from two to 600,000. | 

The older professions of law, medi- | 
cine, and theology are losing women | 
rather than gaining, while in the new- 
er lines of scientific investigation their | 


Of the 28,000,000 women wage-earn- 
ers accounted for in the census are 100 


technical work leads, towards a hap- 
pier and healthier humanity, even if a 
little less picturesque. 
| Money Makes for Speed. 
| For the students and workers in all 
modern progress, money makes for 
speed, Time is money, and money 
creates time and annihilates space. 
There never was a time when so many 
helps can be had to save time and 
strength, but if more time were at the 
disposal of the professional and tech- 
nical students, more rapid progress 
| would be made. 
This is recognized in all the founda- 
|tions for research, in fellowships, in 
ithe business world, in the mainten- 
|}ance of a special corps of workers. 
} Should Women Live Cheaper? 
The demand for increased salary is 
constantly met by the assertion, 
costs women less to live.” But does it, 
to really live? And, if it does, should 











| 
| 
| 





Mrs. Eva Perry Moore. 





it? Because they carry self-sacrifice 
to a greater extent, should they? Is 
not this acquiescence in cheaper living 
the real cause why women lose effi- 
ciency? Good food, travel, amusement, 
social companionship—all tend to good 
temper and good work. 

The research worker scarce, be- 
cause original thought means a mind 
free from the distractions of economy. 


is 


Successful competition means one’s 
full force in hand. Executive ability 
means helpers who see inside one’s 


brain and do without telling, 
much as foresight. 

The wearing and dwarfing anxieties 
of making both ends meet are at the 
root. of those physical and mental 
break-downs of college women, occur- 
ring now and then, which give such 
i joy to the “I-told-you-so” onlookers. 

“Woman Against Woman.” 

This problem of the efficient life is 
one of the most serious which we are 
called upon to meet, and yet among 
our own body indifference is the rule. 
The outside world is not only indiffer- 
ent, but hostile. ‘‘What Margaret Ful- 
ler called the cause of ‘woman against 
woman’ has been tried in every civil- 
ized land. The attitude of the women 
who do not dare toward the women 
who do, is one of the things of which 
the sex has least reason to be proud. 
No woman has yet ventured in a new 
path with that support from other 
women to which she has a right; that 
is to say, an abeyance of opinion, an 
acknowledgment that it 
ments, full of the risk of failure, that 
we learn, and of gratitude that there 
is some one courageous enough to ex- 
periment.” 


quite as 





o 
s 





This publie life of the professional 
;} woman is an experiment, and it de- 
| serves fair and just treatment. What 


| dire disaster can overtake the world | 


even if one-half of one per cent. of its 
wage-earning women make a mistake? 
How shall we know if it mistake 
unless we try it? May it not just as 
likely turn out a tremendous success? 

My colleague of this evening once 
confided to an audience her experience, 
which can be echoed by all the pioneer 
students of the association: “I was 
born with a desire to go to college, and 
afterward to a German university. It 
seems to me, in looking backward, as 
if the world had been full of persons 
born to prevent me.” 

“The Centre of the Universe.” 

There are today many descendants 
of the old philosophers who, as Sir 
David Gill has just reminded us in his 
presidential address to the British As- 
sociation, were agreed that some ob- 
ject which they could see was the fixed 
centre of the universe, and the battle 
was fought as to what that centre was. 
The absence of facts, their ignorance 
of methods of exact measurement, did 
not daunt them, and the question fur- 
nished them a subject of dispute and 

(Concluded on Page 184.) 


Is a 





first on the material side, then on the | 
moral, to which all professional and | 


“Its 


is by experi- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, the retiring 
| president of the Association of Col- 
| legiate Alumnae, occupied the chair 
during the Quartercentennial, and 
|} proved herself a model presiding offi- 


cer. The warm applause with which 
she was greeted showed how much 





she has endeared herself to the mem- 
Miss Laura D. Gill, president 
|of Barnard, was unanimously chosen 


bers. 


as the new president. 





Miss Evelyn Longman has taken the 
prize for the best design for the great 
door of the Annapolis Naval 

Chapel, She will receive 
There were 33 other competi- 
tors, all of them men. Miss Longman 
studied at the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago, but now lives in New York. One 
of the best things she has done was 
the great Winged Victory that topped 
the dome of Festival Hall at the St. 
Louis Exposition, 


bronze 
Academy 
$14,000. 


Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, as- 
sistant dean of women at Chicago 


University, the late general secretary 
of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, is to do some work on the Sage 
Foundation during the coming year. 
She is also to edit the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae Magazine. A 
special number will be issued, contain- 
ing a fuller report of the Quartercen- 
tennial than can in the 
|Woman's Journal. let of our 
| readers send 35 cents in stamps to 
| Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke, Wil- 
|liamstown, Mass., for a copy. 
| 
| 


we give 


each 





a for- 


of 


Barus, 
mer of Association 
| Collegiate Alumnae, was one of the 

the luncheon at the 
| Hote! which closed the 
| (Juartercentennial in Boston last week. 
| She said, in part: “London University 
| has already a chair of eugenics, and a 
| professor at Oxford has advocated the 
establishment of one there. I believe 
that the new science of eugenics will 
do for humanity what physics has 
done for nature; that there will be as 
long a reach from the undeveloped 
human beings of today to the better- 
developed human beings of the future 


Mrs. Annie Howes 


president the 
|speakers after 


Somerset 





as there has been from Newton’s 
apple to wireless telegraphy. If the 
lower orders of animals can be so 





|much improved by cultivation ®nd the 
; observance of nature’s laws, why not 
| the human race? It will not 
|complished by the time of 


be ac- 
next 
| Quartercentennial, but some day—per- 
j}haps a hundred years from now—no 
|} woman will be allowed to marry un- 


less she has a college degree.” 


our 


Mrs. Lovell White, president of the 
| Outdoor Art League of San Francisco, 
headed a courageous band of its mem- 
bers who worked at the polls during 
the recent election, in behalf of the 
| amendment provide playgrounds 
| for the children. The women districted 
| the city, and stood near every polling 
| place—100 feet away, as prescribed by 
| law—handing the voters cards asking 
them to vote for the amendment. 


to 


One 
woman was threatened with arrest by 
a policeman for tacking up a card on 
| @ telegraph pole within 100 feet of a 
| voting booth, but in the main the la- 
dies treated most courteously. 
Some of them distributed cards in the 
and to make 
The amend- 
ment won. Mrs. White is reported in 
the Francisco Call saying: 
“This is anew experience here, but the 


were 


street had 


speech in a crowded ear. 


cars, one a 


San as 
women of England have done it, so we 
know it Personally, I 

| am so much interested in the measure 
providing playgrounds for the chil- 
dren that nothing I could do to ad- 

it would hard. ‘The re- 
of the women of the Outdoor 

Art League was beautiful, Some of 
the most conservative, whom I hardly 
expected to take part in today’s work, 
volunteered to take the hardest pre- 
cincts.” The women have worked 
faithfully for the last six months. 
They drafted the amendment, brought 
influence to bear upon the men who 
were to launch it, and persuaded all 
the political parties to make it a plank 

in their platforms. Honor to these 

women! But they would have found 
it easier to vote themselves than to 
stand all day at the polls. 


can be done. 


| vance seem 


sponse 
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ICELAND WOMEN WANT SUF- 
FRAGE. 


The Althing, or Parliament, of Ice- 


jan. is now in session, and nearly 
ln.000 women—a majority of all the 
adult women of Iceland—have sent in 


a petition for parliamentary suffrage. 
They already have the municipal vote. 
Iceland wants independent nationality. 

Iler desire for autonomy seems lo 
have been in no respect lessened by 
the recent visit of the King of Den- 
mark. The thing demanded by the 
Icelanders is a political relationship to 
Denmark which will leave the 
countries with separate control of 
their local affairs. The Review of Re- 
views says thit as the King rode over 
the island the people stood ‘stiff and 
silent in front of their farm-hous?s, a 
couple of hundred feet from the road, 
quietly at the passing caval- 
They did not run forward to 
get a better look at Konungar 
(our king) and his noble following 
did they even the litile chil- 
dren to run down to the road. The 
peasant and his kindred remained on 
their own ground. Rather than to ex- 
to the accusation of he- 


two 


gazing 
cace, 

yor 
nor 
permit 


himself 
ing intrusive or impertinently curious, 


pose 


he would forego the chance of seeing 


at close distance this royal procession 


of which every one hid been talking 
for weeks and months in eyery nook 
and corner of the island. When the 


royal guest arrived at the Thingvold, 
the meeting place of the Althing anc 
the ancient centre of the island's po- 
litical life, he was met by hundreds ot 
Icelandic chieftains, some of them dat- 
ing their ancestry back to Gdin and 
kings of 
Sweden, the old Folkungs. 
all on horseback, sitting up as straight 
and this is part of 


the prehistoric Norway and 


They were 
as carved figures, 
the speech the King listened to: 

* *This ancient 
ing forefathers. Sr 
mighty and noble it is that oniy God 


is the sacred meet 


place of our 


and fire and no other power wrought 
The of the 
streams of harcen<-d 


such a masterpiece. floor 


hall is formed by 


| 








lava; snow-capped mountain peaks 
form its columns; its ceiling is the 
High it is and | 


blue dome of the sky. 
lofty, and the air in it is wholesome 
He re Icelandic mountain winds breathe 
on every cheek, and here the Iceland 
ers have learned again and agiin to 


keep their backs straight. Here the 
laws were made and approved which 
made our forefathers free and far- 
famed. Here grew the life-flowers of 


the Icelandic people.’ ’ 
No wonder the women of this noble 


race are demanding suffrage! And 
their demand will soon be granted. 
Hu. B. B. 


WHAT COLLEGE WOMEN ARE 
DOING. 


Among the most interesting features 
of the Quartercentennial of the As-o 
Alumnie, 


the 


of Collegiate just 
Boston, 


done by 


ciation 
celebrated in 
of the work 
in different 
It was inspiring to sec 
educated 


was report 
various 
the 


what 


the 


branches parts of 


country 


good public service these 
women are rendering, along many 
praetical lines. 
Central New York. 
The Central New York branch, of 


Svracuse, has lessened the smoke nui- 
sance, and secured the appointment of 
a smoke inspector; has compiled a list 
of cnureless dealers in unwashed food; 
has taken measures for the quieting of 
steam whistles, ven- 
is working for better 


needless noises, 


ders’ bells, ete.; 


sites for new schoolhouses, so that 
there may be reom for playgrounds, 
and has made Syracuse the banner 


city of New York as to child labor. 

; California. 

The California branch in San Fran- 
cisco has held ten meetings, despite 
the earthquake; has secured play- 
grounds, and maintained a_ sewing 
school, in which between 300 and 400 
dresses have already been made, and 
is working in general to socialize the 
schools. It has started a fund to build 
« freshman hall on the campus of Cal- 
ifornia University, and is giving a 
Greek play to raise money for it. 

Washington. 
The Washington branch has organ- 


fzed a committee of teachers, libra- 

rians, and mothers, which has com- 

piled a collection of poetry suitable 

for children. This will soon be pub- 

lished, as will a collection of short 

stories for children, in cheap form. 
Rhode Island. 

The Home Economics Committee of 
the Rhode Island branch in Provi- 
dence devoted seven monthly meetings 
this year to the study of household 
biology and bacteria. It has fought 
tuberculosis, and one of its members, 
Dr, Ellen Stone, has maintained a tu- 
berculosis camp for children on her 
own lawn. The members of the 
brench turned out to attend the legis- 
lative hearings on the school for the 
feeble-minded and on the _ teachers’ 
pension bill. 

Chicago. 

The Chieago branch is very flourish- 
ing, with 306 members. It has helped 
the library extension movement, 
which is much needed, as Illinois is 
behind other States in public libraries. 
The branch has co-operated with the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
und the State librarians to push the 
new library bill, has furnished data 
as to public libraries elsewhere, pre- 
pared a chart on the subject, and dis- 
tributed it by thousands through the 
State. It holds itself ready to gather 
facts on any public question on which 
data are needed. 

Detroit. 
Detroit branch has worked for 
food and industrial improve- 
ments. It maintains a small scholar- 
ship fund at Ann Arbor, and does 
some settlement work. 

Western New York. 

The Western New York branch has 
made a study of conditions in the for- 
eign colonies of Buffalo, has had lec- 
tures from physicians on the inner 
life of the Poles and Italians which 
have brought an incrensed insight into 
these matters, and has started a peas- 
ants’ handicrafts committee. It has 
found a market, at a good price, for 
lace made by some of the Italian 
women. It has maintained for five 
yenrs a “college creche’ and day nur- 
ery fer the children of working 
women, and raised $1,200 for ex- 
penses last year. It is going to study 
living conditions among the mothers 
who use the creche for their childien, 
and aviso to study domestic 
conditions, It has made a 
the relative incomes of men’s 
women's cclleges. 

Virginia. 
The Virginia branch has been work- 


The 
pure 


the 


Service 
study of 
und 


ing to bring the secondary schools 
more closely in touch with the col- 
leges. It has tried through its indi- 


vidual members to reach the women's 


- | elubs. 
Connecticut. 

The Connecticut branch has held 
eight social meetings in New Haven, 
und had ketures from some of the 
Yale professors. 

Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis branch has organ- 
ized free Sunday afternoon concerts, 
which are much appreciated, especial- 
ly by the working people. It has 
|}formed a College Club, «and holds 
weekly teas in the public library, 
which have proved a valuable social 
feature. 

Indianopolis. 

The Indianapolis branch holds 
monthly social meetings. It beloags 
to the Local Council of Women, in 
which its members meet the laundry 


women, the trade-unfon women, cte 


They have helped to secure the. segre 


gation of girls from boys in the po- 
lice courts, and have helped the Flow- 
er Mission to build a small hespital 
for tuberculosis. The branch is pow 
formally related to the State Board of 
| Education. When a night school for 
Greeks was opened, they had to get 
two members of the A. CG. A. to act as 
interpreters. In Indinanapotis and 
other Western cities. there ‘as been, 
during the last two yenrs, a vetrogres- 
sive movement by which women have 





| 


been displaced from dministrative 
places in the public schools in order 
}to put in men, and the women teach- | 
fers, who had before been very conser- 
vative, have had ‘ieir eves onened, 
ind have formed sn organization 10 
|} work for the restoration of women to 
these administrative positions, and for 
i nearer epproach to esunl pay for 
;esual work. Teachers who are mem- | 
hers of the branch are taking an ae- 
tive part in this movemen-. 
Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia branch pad been 

rejoicing because the public schools, 


| 
| 
| 





after twenty-five vears of effort, had 
been got out of politics, and it is now 
mourning over the prospect that they 
are about to go back. 

Seattle. 

The Seattle branch 
a year and tries to interest girls in 
going to college. At one meeting it 
entertained Mrs. William Jennings 
Bryan as guest. It invites the A. C. 
\. to hold its national meeting there 
in 1909, when the Alaska Yukon Ex- 
position will bring reduced railroad 
rates. 


meets five times 


Boston. 
Boston branch has 450 mem- 
It has committees on education, 
home economics, membership, social 
service, peace and forestry. It has 
Xromoted school sanitation in Boston, 
‘as investigated school instruction, 
the needs of country schools, the 
methods of appointment of public 
teachers, the curriculum of secondary 


The 


bers. 





schools, and the conditions of educa- 
tion in 150 Massachusetts towns; has 
tried to get manual training in the 
schools, adeauate salaries, and better 
teachers, including college graduate:, 
in the elementary schools; has com- 
piled «an index to literature on 
women’s higher education, worked for 
a bill to reform school government in 
Boston, arranged about 100 lectures 
for girls’ clubs, furnished college set- 
tlement voiunteers, raised funds for 
domestic service, issued many valua- 
ble publications, and paid $5,244 to the 
general association. It has been study- 
ing the living wage, and cheaper liv- 
ing. 

These are but fragmentary glimpses 
of some of the work done by some of 
The reports, taken as a 
whole, were an object lesson on the 
folly of excluding these competent 
and public-spiriied women from a 
vote. A &. DB 


the branches. 





PRESENT TENDENCIES IN WOM- 
EN’S COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY EDUCATION. 


The following address deliv- 
ered by Dr. M. Carey Thomas, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr, at the Quarter- 
centennial of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, in Boston, Nov. 6: 

Anniversaries like this, which 
compel us to pause for a moment and 
review our progress, come with a 
peculiar significance to women of my 
generation. 

I doubt if the most imaginative and 
sympathetic younger women in this 
audience can form any conception of 
what it means to the speaker who has 
preceded me (Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 


was 


ards) and to other women of the old 
advance guard like herself, among 
whom you will perhaps allow me to 


include myself, to be able to say to 
each other on this platform, without 
fear of contradiction, that in the past 
twenty-five years covered by the work 
of the Associate of Collegiate Alum- 
nae, the battle for the higher educa- 


tion of women has been gloriously, 
and forever, won. The passionate de- 
sire of the women of my generation 
for higher education was attended 
throughout its course by the awful 
doubt, felt by women themselves as 


by men, as to whether women as a 
sex were physically and mentally fit 
for it 
Always Wished to Study. 

I cannot remember the time when 
I was not sure that studying and go- 
ing to college were the things of all 
others which I wished to do. I was 
always wondering whether it could be 
really true, as everyone thought, that 


boys were cleverer than girls. — In- 
deed, I cared so much that I never 
dared to ask any grown-up person 
the direct question—-not even my 


mother—because I feared 
remember often 
begging God, 


father or 
to hear the reply. 1 
praying about it, and 


if it were true that, because I was a 
girl, I could not successfully master 
Greek and go to college and under 
stand things, to kill me at once, as 
I could not bear to live in such an 
unjust world, 
Searching the Scriptures. 

When I was a littie older I read 
the Bible entirely through, with pas 
sionate eagerness, because I had 
heard it said that it proved that 
women were inferior to men. Those 


were not the days of the higher crit- 
icism. I can remember weeping over 
the account of Adam and Eve, be- 
cause it seemed to me that the curse 


pronounced on Eve might imperil 
virls’ going to college; and to this 
day I can never read many parts of 
the glorious Pauline epistles without 


feeling again the sinking of the heart 
with which I read the verses 
referring to women's keeping silence 
in the churehes and asking their hus- 
bands at home. 


used to 


I searched ithe Bible, and all other | 
books I could get, for light on the 
woman question. I read Milton with 


rage and indignation Even as a 
child, I knew him for the woman 
hater he was. The splendor of 


Shakespeare was obscured to me then 
by the lack of intellectual power in 
his greatest women characters. Even 
now, it seems to me that only Isabella 
in “Measure for Measure” thinks 
greatly and weighs her actions great- 
ly, like a Hamlet or a Brutus. 
Michelet and Stanley Hall. 

remember one end ess, 
summer's day, when, sit- 
hammock under the trees 
dictionary, and blind- 
burning than the 


I can well 
scorching 
ting in a 
with a French 
ed by tears more 
July sun, IT translated the most in- 
decent book I have ever read— 
Michelet’s famous—were it not now 
forgotten, I should be able to say 


infamous — book on woman, “La 
Femme.” I was beside myself with 
terror lest it might prove true that 


I myself was so vile and pathological 
a thing. Between that summer's day 
in 1874 and a day in the autumn of 
1904, thirty years had elapsed. Al 
though during those thirty years 1 
had read -in every language every 
book on women that I could obtain, 
I had never chanced again upon a 
book that seemed to me so to degrade 
me in my womanhood as the seventh 
and seventeenth chapters, on womeh 
and women’s education, of President 
Stanley Hall’s “Adolescence.” Mich- 
elet’s sickening sentimentality and 
horrible over-sexuality seemed to me 


to breathe again from every pseudo- 
scientific page. But how vast the dif- 
ference between then and now in my 
feelings, and in the feelings of every 
woman who has had to do with the 
education of girls! Then I was ter- 
ror-struck lest I, and every other 
woman with me, were doomed to live 
as pathological invalids, in a _ uni- 
verse merciless to woman as a sex. 
Now we know that it is not we, but 
the man who believes such things 
about us, who is himself pathological, 
blinded by neurotic mists of sex, un- 
able to see that women form one- 
half of the kindly race of norma), 
healthy human creatures in the 
world;that women, like men, are il- 
lumined and inspired by the same 
great traditions of their race, by the 
same love of learning, the same love 
of science, the same love of abstract 
truth; that women, like men, are im- 
measurably benefited, physically, men- 
tally and morally, and are made vast- 
ly better mothers, as men are made 
vastly better fathers, by subordinat- 
ing the distracting instincts of sex to 
the simple human fellowship of sim- 
ilar education and similar intellectual 
and social ideals. 
Doubts and Fears. 

It was not to be wondered at that 
we were uncertain in those old days 
as to the ultimate result of women’s 
education. Before I myself went to 
college, I had seen but one cwllege 
woman. I had heard that such a 
woman was staying at the house of 
an acquaintance. I went to see her 
with fear. Even if she had appeared 
in hoofs and horns, I was determined 


to go to college all the same. But 
it was a relief to find this Vassar 
graduate tall and handsome, and 


When, five 
Leipzig to 


dressed like other women. 
years later, I went to 
study, after I had been graduated 
from Cornell, my mother used to 
write me that my name was never 
mentioned to her by the women of 
her acquaintance. I was thought by 
them to be as much of a disgrace to 
my family as if I had eloped with 
the coachman. Now, women who 
have been to college are as plentifil 
as blackberries on summer hedges. 





Even my native city of Baltimore is | 
full of them, and women who have 
in addition studied in Germany are 


regarded with becoming deference by 
the very Baltimore women who dis 
approved of me. 

During the quarter of a century 
of the existence of the Association 
lof Collegiate Alumnae, two genera- 
|tions of college women have reached 
|mature life, and the older genera- 
ltion is now just passing off the stage 
|We are therefore better prepared 
| than ever before to give an account 
lof what has been definitely accom- 
| plished, and to predict what will be 
| the tendencies of women's college 
jand university education in the fu 
| ture, 


Starting Bryn Mawr. 

I think I can best tell you in a 
concrete way what has been accom- 
plished in women’s education by de- 
scribing to you the condition of affairs 
which I found in 1884, when I re- 
turned from Germany and set about 
planning the academic organization 
of Bryn Mawr. The outlook was 
| discouraging, except for the delight 
| women were beginning to show in 
going to college. No one knew at 
all how things were going to turn 
out The present achievement was 
small: the students were immature 
and badly trained; the scientific at- 
tainments of the professors teaching 
in colleges for women, with a few 
j sasning exceptions, were practically 

nil. 








Women were teaching in Welles- 
ley, Mount Holyoke and Smith with 
out even the elementary training of 
a college course behind them. Men 


in general, including highly-intelligent 
presidents of colleges for women as 
well as for men, held in good faith 
absurd opinions on women’s educa- 
tion. When I protested to the presi- 
dent of the most advanced college 
for women in regard to this lack of 
training, he told me that I could never 
run Pryn Mawr if [| insisted on the 
same scholarly attainments from wom- 
en professors as from men professors. 
He—and I think he will forgive me 
for quoting his opinion in those early 
days, because I am sure that he has 
since changed it—and the president 
of perhaps the greatest university for 
men in the United States, both told 
me that there was an intuitive some- 
thing in ladies of birth and position 
which enabled them to do without 
college trdining, and make on the 
whole better professors for women 
college students than if they had 
themselves been to college. Every 
one I consulted prophesied disaste1 
if we carried out our plan of appoint- 
ing to our professorships young un- 
married men of high scientific prom- 
ise. They said: “In the first place, 
such men will not consent to teach 
women in a women’s college. In the 
second place, if they should consent, 
their unmarried students. will dis- 
tract their minds; and, in the third 
»vlace, if by any chance they should 
be able to teach coherently, then, 
surely, such will be the charm of 
heir bachelor estate that their girl 
students will compete with eoch other 
‘or proposals out of the classroom 
‘ather than for marks in the class 
“oom.” The president of Harvard 
‘ollege, when he visited Bryn Mawr 
. year after its opening, and found 
hat our students were governing 
hemselves and going away for a 
light or for a week-end as they saw 
it, said to me: “If this continues, 

















I will give you two years, and no more, 
in which to close Bryn Mawr College.” 
From that day to this, Bryn Mawr 
College students have had free and 
unrestricted self-government, and 
have proved that women of the age 
our mothers were when we were born 
are old enough to govern themselves. 
Student self-government is now work- 
ing well in eleven colleges where 
women study, and is, I believe, des- 
tined to spread to all other colleges 
for women. 


Like a Fairy Tale. 

And so it has been with many other 
questions in women's college educa 
tion which were experiments only 
five and twenty years ago. Our high- 
est hopes are all coming gloriously 
true. It is like reading the pages of 
one of Grimm’s fairy tales. The fear- 
some toads of those early prophecies 
are turning into pearls of purest radi- 
ance before our very eyes. The cur- 
riculum of our women’s colleges has 


steadily stiffened. Women, both in 
separate and in co-educational col- 
leges, seem to prefer the regular 


disciplinary studies. They disregard 
the so-called accomplishments. I be- 
lieve that today more women than 
men are receiving a thorough college 
education, even although in most 
cases they are receiving it sitting 
side by side with men in the same col- 
lege classes. 
Trained Teachers Demanded. 

The old type of untrained woman 
teacher has practically disappeared 
from women's colleges. Her place is 
being taken by ardent young women 
scholars who have qualified them- 
selves by long years of graduate study 
for advanced teaching. Even the old- 
fashioned untrained matron, or house- 
mother, is swiftly being replaced in 
girls’ schools, as well as in women’s 
colleges, by the college-bred warden 
or director. 

Unmarried 
in all colleges for women. 
perience of Bryn Mawr has proved 
not only that men of the highest 
scholarly reputation are willing to ac- 


teaching 
The ex- 


men are now 


cept positions in a college for wom- 
en, but that they decline to resign 
them except for the most tempting 


posts in colleges for men. This year, 
after respectively twenty-one and sey- 
enteen years of service, we are losing 
to the Johns Hopkins University, 
which creates special chairs for them, 


our senior professors of Teutonic 
philology and _ history. Bryn Mawr 
has also proved that a faculty com- 


posed of such men has no hesitation 
in working under a woman president, 
or under women scholars as heads of 
departments, when they, too, are em- 
inent. In the world of intellect, em- 
inence is so rare and excellence of 
any kind so difficult to attain, that 
when we are dealing with intellectual 
values or genuine scholarly, literary, 
or artistic excellence, the question of 


sex becomes as unimportant to men 
as to women, 
College Women’s Health. 

We did not know when we began 
whether women’s health could stand 
the strain of college education. We 
were haunted in those days by the 
clanging chains of that gloomy little 
spectre. Dr. Edward Ciark’s “Sex in 


Education.” With trepidation of spirit, 
I made my mother read it, and was 
much cheered by her remark that, 
as neither she nor any of the women 
knew had ever seen girls or 
women of the kind described in Dr. 
Clark's book, we might as well act 
as if they didn't exist. Still, we did 
not know whether colleges might not 
produce a crop of just such invalids. 
Doctors insisted that they would. We 
women could not be sure until we had 


she 


tried the experiment. Now we have 
tried it, and tried it for more than 
a generation, and we know that col- 


lege women not only are not invalids, 

but are better physically than other 

women in their own class of life. 
Girls Growing Stronger. 

We know that girls are growing 
stronger and more athletic. Girls 
enter college each year in better phys- 
ical condition. For the past four 
years I have myself questioned close- 
ly all the girls in our entering classes, 
and often their mothers as well. I 
find that an average of sixty per cent. 
enter college absolutely and in every 
respect well, and that less than thirty 
per cent. make or need to make any 
periodic difference in exercise or 
study, from year’s end to year’s end. 
This result is very different from that 
obtained by physicians and others 
writing in recent magazines and med- 
ical journals. These alarmists give 
grewsome statistics from high schools 
and women's colleges which they are 
very careful not to name. Probably 
they are investigating girls whose 
general hygienic conditions are bad. 
Their brothers would undoubtedly 
make as poor a showing, as compared 
to Harvard and Yale men, or the 
boys of Groton or St. Paul's. Cer- 
tainly their sisters who have not been 
to high schools or college would be 
even more invalided and abnormal. 
Eighty per cent. of the Bryn Mawr 
students come from private schools, 
and from homes where the nutrition 
and sanitary conditions are excellent. 
They have undoubtedly been subject- 
ed, up te the age of nearly nineteen, 
to strenuous and prolonged college 
preparation. Yet their physical condi- 
tion is far above that of the girls of 
these other investigations. It is more 
nearly normal. Theirs are abnormal. 
One investigation yields the shock- 
ing result that as many as seventy 
per cent. are invalids during a fourth 
of their life.. If such results are to 
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be credited, the explanation must be 
found, as I have said, in general mal- 
nutrition and unsanitary life of such 
girls. Here, as so often when men 
study women, they neglect to exclude 
the causes which would produce ill 
health in boys, before giving full 
rein to their prejudices against in- 
tellectual work for women. 
Better Students than Men. 
did not really know anything 
the intellectual capacity of 
when we began to educate 
them. We were not even sure that 
they inherited their intellects from 
their fathers as well as from their 
mothers. Perhaps the most wonder- 
ful thing of all to have come true is 
the wholly unexpected, but altogether 
delightful, mental ability shown by 
women college students. We should 
have been satisfied if they had been 
proved to be only a little less good 
than men college students. It is more 
like a fairy story than ever io dis- 
cover that they are not only as good, 
but a little better. But now, in many 
colleges, such as Chicago, the num- 
bers of men and women are practi- 
cally equal, and many of the women 
who attend college today have not 
the bread-and-butter incentive of men 
to do well in their classes. Yet the 
slight superiority continues. 
Growing in Numbers. 

Colleges for women and college de- 
partments of co-educational universi- 
ties are attended by ever-increasing 
numbers of women students. Only 
two universities for men in the United 
States, Harvard and Yale, have more 
students in their college department 
than Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, or 
Mount Holyoke; only one men’s col- 
lege east of the Mississippi, Prince- 
ton, more than Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe 
and Barnard. In five of the largest 
Western universities, women already 
outnumber men in the college depart- 
ments. 


We 
about 
women 


Favorite Electives. 

A liberal college course prepares 
women for their great profession of 
teaching. College women have proved 
to be such admirably efficient teach- 
ers that they are driving other wom- 
en out of the field. Until other means 


of self-support are made as easy for 
women as teaching, more and more 
women who intend to teach will go 
to college. Such women will elect, 
first of all, the subjects taught by 
women in the high schools, such as 
Latin, history and the languages. 
They will tend to avoid chemistry, 


physics and other sciences which are 
usually taught by men. Until all wom- 
en become _ self-supporting, more 
women than men will go to college 
for culture, especially in the West, 
and these women will tend to elect 
the great disciplinary studies, which 
men neglect because they are intrin- 
sically more difficult and seem at first 
sight less practical. For these obvi- 
ous reasons, many college courses are 
therefore already crowded by women 
and almost deserted by men, in many 
of the co-educational universities. 
Certain college presidents and pro- 
fessors are basily at work drawing 
conclusions as to the primary differ- 
ence between men’s and women’s 
minds, because different electives are 
chosen by men and women in co-edi- 
cational colleges. But, if we compare 
the electives of men and women in the 
best separate colleges in the east 
where more men are studying for cul- 
ture, we find that the same electives 
are chosen by men at Harvard and 
Yale and Princeton. and by women 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr. I was 
greatly struck by this similarity when 
examining the elective charts of men’s 
colleges at the St. Louis Exposition 
in 1904. The elective groups, or main 
two-year electives, chosen by all the 
women graduates of Bryn Mawr, show 
that, out of 1566 possible choices, 
Latin has obtained 35 per cent.; Eco- 


ra) 
a 


nomics, 29 per cent.; History, 26 per 
cent.; Greek, 19 per cent.; English, 
16.73; French, 16.34; German, 13 per 


cent.; Chemistry, 12; Biology, 10; and 


so on. These choices, and others like 
them, should suffice to refute’ the 
often-repeated statement that women 


desert economics, chemistry, and such 
supposedly masculine subjects, and 
crowd into English literature and for- 
eign language courses because they 
are women. As so often when men 
attempt to pronounce on women’s edu- 
cation, they have mistaken external 
circumstances for a priori causes. 
These three developments 
women’s college education 
brought about a_ situation which 
much misunderstood, and yet per- 
fectly natural. Women are beginning 
as I have said, to outnumber men in 
college departments. Women elect in 
larger numbers than men, for the rea- 
sons I have already given, ecrriain 
very important disciplinary studies, so 


in 
have 
is 


Is 


that many such courses contain al- 
most no men. Women do slightly bet- 
ter than men in daily recitations; in 
spite of their supposedly less good 


health, they are absent less often from 
their college classes; and they get an 
average of higher marks in the exami- 
nations. None of this is very pleasing 
to men students, especially in_ the 
east, where young men have been 
taught to look down on women. Men 
are said, in consequence, with some 
truth, I think, to show a tendency to 
prefer separate colleges. It would be 
only human if they did—annoying as 
it is. Men teaching in eastern col- 
leges undoubtedly sympathize with, 
and sometimes encourage, this feel- 
ing. Women students also resent this 
attitude on the part of professors and 
students, and seem to prefer women's 


colleges, where they feel that they 
have rights, and where they are the 
chief instead of only the secondary in- 
terest of their professors. 

Running Amuck in Magazines. 

Every now and then we hear mut- 
terings of discontent from one or an- 
other coeducational college. Usually 
it is some eastern man, called to 
teach in a western coeducational col- 
lege, thrown off his balance by the 
shock, running amuck through the 
pages of some eastern magazine. 

There have been but few visible 
manifestations of this feeling. West- 
ern Reserve University is, I believe, 
the only western college which has 
separated out its women into an an- 
nex. At Leland Stanford and Wes- 
leyan, the number of women is now 
limited. At Chicago, the recent sepa- 
ration of men and women in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years was un- 
doubtedly due to the great increase of 
women, and to the fear that, because 
of it, men would begin to leave the 
college. President Hamilton of Tufts 
College, which has long been open to 
women, in his forthcoming report, 
which he has kindly sent me in proof, 
argues the whole question dispassion- 
ately, and concludes that both men 
and women are diminishing in Tufts 
because of each other’s presence. He 
recommends an annex for women. 

In a lecture room at Tufts last 
spring, I saw about twenty girls and 
five or six boys. The boys were hud- 
dled together in a corner, just as we 
women used to huddle together in the 
old days of coeducation at Cornell. 
They looked sulky and cross, and re- 
fused to answer questions. I foresaw 
then that there would come at Tufts 
in the near future what is so unjustly 
called a “setback” for women’s educa- 
tion. 

Has Succeeded Too Well. 

We need not disturb ourselves over 
these readjustments to new condi- 
tions. They have no significance for 
the main question. Women's college 
education has succeeded too well— 
that is the whole trouble. And its 
overwhelming success makes its con- 
ltinuance sure. No institution which 
lhas begun to educate women has yet 
thought of giving up the responsibili- 
ty. Instead, each vear more collezes 
for men are assuming fresh responsi- 
bilities towards women. Undoubted- 
ly, the form of women’s college educa- 





tion may change somewhat. Affiliated 
colleges or annexes will tend to in- 
crease, as well as separate colleges 
for women. Sporadic cases of segre- 
gation, as in Chicago, will tend to 
occur. All forms of education are 
good, if not equally good. The main 
thing we are concerned with is to get 
jthese thousands of women educated 


by any method at all. 
Keep Up the Standards. 
And, just because women have 
shown such an aptitude for a true col- 


lege education and such delight in it, 
; we must be careful to maintain it for 
them in its integrity. We must see 
to it that its disciplinary quality is 
not lowered by the insertion of so- 
called practical courses which are 
falsely supposed to prepare for life. 


Women are rapidly coming to control 


women’s college education. It rests 
with us. I entreat the women in this 
audience not to barter for a mess of 


pottage the inheritance of the girls of 
this generation which girls of my gen- 
eration agonized to obtain for them- 
selves and other girls. 

| Up to the present time, 
|colleges have been wisely conserva- 
tive. They have not been led away 





women's 


by the fallacies of the free elective 
system. At the present time, all the 
colleges for women except Vassar, 
which, however, requires twenty-four 
disciplinary hours out of the entire 
| colleze course of fifty-six hours, are 
| working under the group system. 
One by one the men’s colleges and 
coeducational colleges are swinging 
jinto line and adopting some form of 
the group system, in the recoil from 
the elective system which is fast be- 
coming a stampede. Even Harvard 
held up both hands last vear when it 
adopted the so-called “bachelor’s de- 
gree with distinction.” 
Blames Free Electives. 

Vast intellectual harm has been 
done to this generation of college stu- 
dents by unrestricted free electives. 
On account of their conservatism, the 
present generation of college women 
are really better educated, and will, I 


believe, prove themselves to be more 
efficient than college men. 
Likewise women’s colleges, includ- 


ing the affiliated colleges of Radcliffe 
and Barnard (which really ought not, 
one would think, to presume to vary 
from their parent universities), have 
steadfastly maintained the four years’ 
college course. As in the case of the 
free elective system, men’s colleges 
will, I feel sure, return from following 
after false gods. 

There is, however, one grave. peril 
which must be averted from women's 
education at all hazards. Most of the 


universities of the west, and many 
eastern universities, like Cornell, 


Columbia, and Pennsylvania, are bor- 
ing through their academic college 
course at a hundred places with pro- 
fessional courses. In many colleges, 
everything that is desirable for a hu- 
man being to learn to do counts 
towards the bachelor’s degree: lad- 
der work in the gymnasium (why not 
going upstairs?), swimming in the 
tank (why not one’s morning bath?), 
cataloguing in the library (why not 
one’s letter home?). 

People who used to believe in the 
free elective system used to believe 
also that all studies one could elect 





were equally good for purposes of 
mental training and discipline. In- 
deed, the free elective system could 
not have existed for a moment on any 
other hypothesis. There never was 
any real 
The presidents of Harvard and 
other free-elective colleges just 
so, and said so over and over 
until everyone came to think 
must be so. 

Now, however, we have been trying 
the experiment of acting as if it were 
so in our men’s colleges for over a 
generation, and we know that it is not 
so. No one can read the educational 
articles and addresses based on prac- 


said 
again 
that it 


which have appeared, say, since 1900, 
and not become convinced. 

It behooves us, therefore, to guard 
most vigilantly the college curriculum 
of women. If we riddle it with 
hygiene and sanitary drainage 
domestic science and child-study, and 
all the rest of the so-called practical 
studies, our present efficient college 
woman will become a tradition of the 
past, 

Economic Independence Coming. 

We are now living in the midst of 
great, and, I believe, on the 
beneficent social changes, which her- 


ald the coming economic independ- 
ence of women. Everything seems 
to indicate that women will not only 


make their way into all except a few 
of the trades and professions, but that 
they will be compelled by economic 
causes beyond their control to stay in 
them after marriage. Already in 
teaching, nursing, library work, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, telephoning, 
telegraphing, they are steadily taking 
possession, and driving men _ before 
them. 
Graduate Schools Admit Women. 


All professional and trade schools 
must admit women. It is already 
clear that no separate schools for 


women will be founded. The few uni- 
versity professional schools of law 
medicine, theology and architecture 
now closed will open, probably within 
the next decade. Separate 
sional schools for women 
anachronism. The expense of main- 
taining them is too vast. Indeed, 
women’s medical schoois were cly 
brought into existence by the savage 
prejudices of many men _ physicians. 
They are now almost all closed. 

All university graduate 
philosophy, with two comparativels 
unimportant exceptions, admit women. 
The only important graduate school 


protes- 
are an 


schools. oi 





closed, that of the Johns Hopkins 
University, opened this autumn. 
Forty-one out of 450 or so universi- 


| ties and colleges maintain graduate 


}schools, and of these only twenty- 
}seven have conferred more than ten 
| doctors’ degrees in all. Of chese 
ltwenty-seven which alone are to be 
| seriously considered, only four, Vir- 
ginia, Princeton, and two Catholic 
luniversities, exclude women. sut 
Virginia and Princeton, taken to- 


have conferred only fifty-four 
doctor’s degrees out of 2715—the total 
number of dezrees conferred. Of the 
remaining fourteen universities con- 
iferring less than ten degrees apiece, 
ithe four which exclude women have 
tome organized graduate work, and have 
only ten degrees between 


gether, 


| conferred 
| them. 
Among these forty-one universities 
conferring the Ph. D. degree, there is 
only one woman's college, Bryn Mawr. 
Bryn Mawr ranks fifteenth in the at- 
tendance of graduate students, and 


nineteenth in the number of degrees 
conferred. It is the third larges 
graduate school for women east of 
Chicago, only Columbia and Cornell 


fea 
4 


containing more graduate women. 
has twice as many women as Yale. 

| Shall Women’s Colleges Have Grad- 
uate Schools? 

This brings us squarely face to 
face with a vitally important question 
in women's education: Shall our col- 
leges for women maintain graduate 
hools of philosophy and confer Ph. 
ID. degrees? The experience of Bryn 
| Mawr has shown that women will 
| 


It 








ise 


choose to pursue graduate work in 
such schools, if they come into exist- 
ence, and it has also shown that a 
Ph. D. from a women’s college has a 
commercial value equal to that given 


unwise and harmful to women's 
profesional standing for women’s col- 
leges to maintain them. They must 
be coeducational. Is this the case also 
with schools of philosophy? I think 
not. The conditions are wholly differ- 
ent. From one-third to one-half of all 
students studying in our women’s col- 
j|leges expect to teach. They must be 
prepared by advanced work in their 
special subjects beyond the A. B. de- 
gree. Only one-seventh of the men 
and women studying in graduate 
schools take the doctor’s dezree. The 
remaining six-sevenths are studying 
only for a year, or two. Many more 
women will go on with advanced work 
if they can go on at the college where 
they have taken their undergraduate 
work. The experience of men’s col- 
leges has proved this. Far more 


be 


in Wellesley, Smith, Vassar. Mt. 
Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe and 
Barnard than anywhere else in the 


east, and far more than in any seven 
colleges in the west. In only three of 
of the seven, Bryn Mawr, Raideliffe 
and Barnard, can women really fit 
themselves for teaching. It is inevi- 
table that the other four colleges for 





whole | 
| gree only, a purely graduate school of 


reason given for this belief. | 
of | 


| abreast 


| infinitely 
| students, 


tical experience with college students | 


and | 





women should provide these 
tunities. 

But it is not only for the graduate 
students that the graduate school is 
needed. It is needed most of all for 
the undergraduate students. I do not 
believe that the best undergraduate 
teaching is ever given in a college 
where the professors do not also con- 
duct research and investigation 
courses. In no other way, I believe, 
can a faculty of enthusiastic scholars 
of modern scientific methods 
maintained. Such scholars make 
better teachers for coilege 
and even for children in a 
kindergarten, if they were attainable. 
It is impossible for a teacher of any 
kind to know too much. Also, a pro- 
gressive graduate school weeds out 
non-productive scholars from a college 
as nothing else will. Already there 
are signs of the great colleges for 
women taking on this true university 
function. Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 
and Mt. Holyoke have already created 
a few resident graduate scholarships 
and fellowships. I believe, also, that 
every women’s college ought to main- 
tain not only a graduate school of 
philosophy of the highest grade, but 
also, for holders of the bachelor’s de- 


oppor- 


be 


education, connected with a small 
practice school like the famous prac- 
tice schools of the University of Jena. 

Only so can we make great and in- 
spired teachers of this vast throng 
of women going out of our women's 
colleges into the school-rooms of the 
country. The fate of the next gen- 
eration of children is in their eager 
hands. It is our mission to see to it 
that they are as enlightened and as 
truly wise as they are eager. I know 
of no way, except by teaching them 
in our graduate schools to reverence 
and adore abstract truth. 

Must Foster Genius. 

But there is still another, and, as it 
seems to me, more cogent reason for 
our women's” colleges maintaining 
graduate schools of philosophy. The 


highest service which colleges enn 








|render to their time is to discover and | 


by the oldest and most richly-en- 
dowed men's universities. I regard 
the question as to all other profes- | 
sional schools as settled. Jt would 


| 


imaginative and constructive 
Such genius unquestionably 


foster 


genius. 


needs opportunity for its highest de- 
velopment. This is peculiarly the 
case with women. students. As | 
watch their gallant strugzles, I some- 
times think that the very stars in 
their courses are conspiring against 
them. Women scholars can assist 
women students, as men cannot, to 


tide over the first discouragements of 
a life of intellectual renunciation. I 
believe that in the future graduate 


schools of women's collezes, 
ardent spirit will plume 

flight into the blue empyrean. 
of the kind I am speaking of of 
course, very rare, bat for this reason 
it is precious beyond all other human 
products. If the graduate schools of 
women's colleges could develop one 
single woman of Galton’s “x” type 

say a Madame Curie, or a Madame 
Kovalewsky (born under a_ happier 
star)—they would have done more for 
human advancement than if they had 
turned out thousands of ordinary col- 


many an 
itself for 
Ability 


is, 


lese graduates. 
Give Women a Chance. 

The time has now come for thos 
of us who are in control of women’s 
edueation to bend ourselves to. the 
task of creating academie conditions 
favorable for the development of this 


kind of creative ability. We should at 
once begin to found research chairs at 








j 


all our women's colleges, with three 
or four hours a week of research 
teaching, and the rest of the time free 
for independent investigation. We 
should reserve all the traveling fel- 
iowships in our gift for women who 
have given evidence, however slight, 
of power to do research work. We} 
should bring pressure on our State} 
Universities to give such women op 


portunities to compete for professors’ | 


four 
be 


chairs. In the 
States, this can accomplished 
the twinkling of an eye. It 
be necessary for women's 
tions to vote for university 
With proper opinions. *The 
Hopkins University, situated in con- 
servative Baltimore, has two women 
on its academic staff who are lecturing 
to men. Why ecannot all chairs in the 
arts departments, that the college 


woman 
in 
will only 
organiza- 


Johns 


is, 


and school of philosophy, be thrown 
open to the competition of women? 
This is the next advance to be made 
in women’s education—the last and 
greatest battle to be won. 
Can Women Do It? 

Sut have women ability of this 
highest kind to be developed? Can 
they compete successfully with men 


in the field of original and productive 
scholarship? Before this pertinent 
question, even our ‘dearest friends 
among men college presidents and 
professors, Who are so generously edu- 


|}cating women, balk and shy,—even 
our gallant and stalwart champion, 
President Jordan,—and lose’ them- 


women are now taking college courses | 


|} mothers 


| 


| 
| 


selves in a maze of platitudes about 
women's receptive and unoriginative 
minds. But what do we ourselves, 
what do we women think? I for one 
am sure that women _ possess. this 
ability, and my opinion has_ been 
greatly strengthened by the scientific 
and sociological investigations of the 
past few years. Recent studies in 
heredity, including the work on Men- 
del’s law, show conclusively that boys 
and girls inherit equally from both 
and fathers in mathematical 
proportion; that a woman's place in 
*The State of Wyoming and 
the University of Denver already have sev 
Eds. W. J. 


University 


eral women as full professors. 


suffrage | 
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the inheritance and transmission of 
physical and mental and moral quali- 
ties is precisely the same as a man’s. 
She is discriminated against in no 
way. Sociological investigations, such 
as Professor Odin’s exhaustive study 
of 6383 French men and women of 
talent. Mr. Havelock Ellis’s study of 
902 British men and women of genius, 
Professor Cattell’s statistical study of 


1000 American scientific men, and 
other studies, show us for the first 
time that favorable conditions of in- 
tellectual life are immensely import- 
ant factors in the manifestation of 
men’s genius and talent. In many 
parts of our own country, a man of 
great intellectual ability has scarcely 
any chance of emerging. Massachu- 
setts, for example, has 108.8 eminent 
men of science for every million of 
its population, and my own adopted 
State of Pennsylvania only 22.7 per 


million, and in Georgia the proportion 
reaches and in Mississippi onty 
1.5 per million. 

But only the women in this audience 
know how true it is that, in the devel- 
opment of the highest scientific and 
scholarly qualifications, women have 
even today far less favorable condi- 
tions than men even in Mississippi. 

Proportion of Geniuses. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis found that in 
Great Britain women of genius formed 
only one-twentieth of the whole nium- 
ber. Professor Odin found that’ in 
France women of talent formed pre- 
cisely the same proportion—also only 
one-twentieth of the whole number; 
but that women furnished 29 per cent. 


2.8, 


of eminent actors, and 20 per cent. of 
all prose writers of distinction. In 
Great Britain likewise 53 per cent. of 


all women of genius were authors, and 
30 per cent. uctors. The explanation 
is clear. Women of genius and talent 
had more opportunity to come to the 
surface in these two professions. In 
all probability, the same proportion of 


women of genius and talent were 
born, with aptitude for scientifie re- 
search or for productive scholarship, 


but were crushed by their unfavorable 
environment, 

It seems to me, then, to with 
us, the college women of this genera- 


rest 


tion, to see to it that the girls of the 
next generation are given favorable 
conditions for this. higher kind of 


|} scholarly development. 


To advance the bounds of human 
knowledge, however little, to exer- 
cise our highest human faculty. There 
is no more altruistic satisfaction, no 
purer delight. I am convinced that we 
can do no more useful work than this: 
to make it possible for the few women 
of creative and constructive scholarly 
genius born in any generation to join 


is 


jthe few men of genius born in any 
generation, in the service of their 
common race. 
HUMOROUS. 
Church: “IT hear that they will not 


| let intoxicated men ride on the cars in 


| New 


regents | 





York.” Gotham: “That's right. 
You see, if 1 man’s not in condition to 
stand up there’s no place for him in a 
New York car.’—Yonkers Statesman. 
American 


Orator (excitedly): The 


eagle, whether it is roaming the 
deseits of India or climbing the for- 
ests of Canada, will not draw in its 
horns or retire into its shell!—Inde- 
pendent. 

Edward, aged four, prided himself 


on his bravery. Suddenly meeting a 
strange dog, he unceremoniously fled. 
Upen being asked if he was afraid, he 
said: “No; I just thought it was a 
good time to see how fast I could run.” 
—Huarper’s Magazine. 


Dr. Thorold once gave away the 
prizes at a school in London. In his 
opening address he asked the children: 
“Which was the largest island in the 
world before Australia was discov- 
ered?” When the youngsters gave it 
up, he said: “Why, Australia, of 
course; it was there all the time!” 

Teachers have many trials. One sent 
a very dirty little girl home to be 
washed. Back came the irate mother 
with the child. 

“What's this ye say?” 

“Your child must be 
she comes to school.” 

“Who says she ain't clean?” 

“T say so.” 

“How do you 

“T smell it.” 

The indignant parent retorted: “My 
girl comes to school to be larnt, not 
to be smelt!” 


clean before 


know it?” 
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MA CAN’T VOTE. 
Ma’s a graduate of college, and she’s 
read most everything; 
She can talk in French and German, 
she can paint and she can sing. 
Beautiful? She’s like a picture! When 
she talks she makes you think 
Of the sweetest kind of music, and she 
doesn’t smoke or drink. 

Oh, I can’t begin to tell you all the 
poems she can quote; 

She knows more than half the law- 
yers do; but ma can’t vote. 


When my pa is writing letters, ma 
must always linger near 

To assist him in his spelling and to 
make his meaning clear. 

If he needs advice, her judgment, he 
admits, is always best; 

Every day she gives him 
mostly at his own request. 

She keeps track of legislation, and is 
taxed on bonds and stocks, 

But she never gets a look-in at the sa- 
cred ballot box. 


pointers, 


Ma is wiser than our coachman, for 
he’s not a graduate, 

And I doubt if he could tell you who is 
governing the State. 

He has never studied grammar, and 
I'll bet he doesn’t know 

Whether Caesar lived a thousand or 
two thousand years ago. 

He could never tell us how to keep the 
ship of state afloat, 

For he doesn’t know there’s such a 
thing—but ma can’t vote. 


Once when Mr. Jones was calling, they 
got up a short debate 

That was on the tariff question; he 
supposed he had it straight. 
But before they’d finished talking, he 
threw up Lis hands and said 
That he’d not read much about it, nor 
remembered what he'd read. 

He's too badly rushed to study how to 
better human lives, 

Still he looms up like a giant when 
election time arrives. 


Mrs. Gookins does our washing, for she 
has to help along, 
Taking care of her six children, though 
her husband's big and strong. 
When he gets a job, he only holds it 
till he draws his pay, 

Then he spends his cash for whiskey, 
or else gambles it away. 

I suppose his brain’s no bigger than 
the brain of any goat, 

And he'd trade his ballot for a drink— 
but ma can't vote! 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 





LETTER FROM MRS. BASHFORD. 





At the Quartercentennial of the A. 
C. A., the following interesting letter 
was read from its first president, Mrs. 
Jane Field Bashford, who is now with 
her husband, Bishop Bashford, in 
China, She writes: 

Kuling, China, Sept. 24, 1907. 

My dear Mrs. Moore:—Your kind 
invitation to the Quartercentennial of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
finds me on the mountains of Central 
China. It would be a pleasure to at- 
tend the great anniversary in Boston, 
and, with you, to review the past and 
forecast the future. Others will tell 
the story of our small beginnings. I 
cherish delightful memories of the 
early meetings with Misses Cushing, 
Talbot, Freeman (Mrs. Palmer), Mrs. 
Richards, and others who have large- 
ly shaped the policy of the organiza- 
tion, and loyally served it through the 
years. 

College Education Justified. 

The good fellowship of the A. C. A. 
meant much to the founders, who, be- 
longing to the first generation of col- 
lege-bred women, had lived the stren- 
uous and isolated life of pioneers. We 








had met the challenge of public 
opinion, “Is it worth while?” and had 
felt that college training for women 
was on trial in our own persons. Wis- 
dom is justified of her children. We 
knew our individual gains. Could we | 
make them count for others in some 
practical educational work? The | 
years have answered. A. C. A. groups, | 
in many cities, are centres of intellec- 
tual hospitality and of wholesome | 
stimulus to advanced study; they aid | 
in securing wise school legislation and | 
improved methods of instruction and | 
administration, maintaining at once | 
worthy standards of scholarship and | 
of publie service. 

The Ideal of Service. | 
me. through you, convey my | 
hearty greetings to the members as- 
sembled in Boston, and my earnest 
hope that they may put increasing em- | 
phasis upon the Association's ideal of | 
service. In education the rich, as well | 
as the poor, are beneficiaries. Culture, | 
as private gain, can then only be justi- 
fied by its ministry to the public good. | 
Let “social efficiency,” that fine phrase | 
of Benjamin Kidd, be eur watchword. | 
Only those advance wiio face the fu- 
ture and subordinate self to the good | 
of the whole. 

Women’s Advance in China. 

During the last three years it has 
been my privilege to witness China’s 
rapid advance in the education of 
women. The officials and gentry are 
everywhere awaking to its import- 
ance. The eagerness of girls for west- 
ern learning, even the highest, is fast 
becoming American in its intensity. 

In Shanghai, I enjoy the acquaint- 
ance of an estimable woman who was 
a pupil in the first girls’ school known 
in China. This was started by Miss 
Alderney, an English woman, in Ning- 


Let 








po, when that city was opened to for- 
eign trade in 1842. Mrs. Tsing Laisun 
has been closely associated with the 
educational progress of her country, 
having, with her husband, accom- 
panied the first group of thirty Chi- 
nese students sent to America in 1872. 

Seven years ago there were no 
schools for girls in China, save those 
established by Christian missions. 
Now there are a dozen in Shanghai, 
nineteen in Tientsing, twenty in Pe- 
king, twenty-five in Canton, and 
others in various parts, all under na- 
tive direction. They teach modern 
branches in the modern way. There 
is, in them, no heathen worship, and 
Sunday is observed as a day of rest. 

Educated Girls in Demand. 

Educated young women are in great 
demand as teachers in the girls’ 
schools opened by the government and 
the gentry. A native kindergarten 
teacher was recently offered a hun- 
dred dollars (gold) a month. Kinder- 
gartens and normal schools are a new 
demand of the,times. A mission col- 
lege for women hasg.been started in 
Peking. Others are in prospect in 
Foochow and Nanking. Members of 
the ruling Manchu dynasty have 


opened schools in their palaces. A) 


Peking woman edits an excellent daily 
newspaper for women. Ningpo has a 
woman’s club. 

A recent competitive examination 
resulted in the choice of four fine 
young women, who have been sent, at 
government expense, to America for 
advanced study, in preparation for fu- 
ture service to their country as teach- 
ers in high schools and colleges. 
Three hundred Chinese women are 
studying in Tokio. 

A Sign of the Times, 

One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the disposition on the part of 
Chinese college men to set the edu- 
cated woman on a pedestal, and to 
permit no dishonor to be shown her. 
This was strikingly illustrated in the 
case of a teacher employed in two 
government schools, who proposed to 
take an educated woman as a sec- 
ondary wife. His students rose in re- 
volt, not against polygamy, as we 
might suppose, but against dishonor 
to learning, which all Chinese rever- 
ence. The wrong was arrested, and 
the teacher lost both his positions. 
Some reformers have suggested that 
the first wife should hereafter be an 
educated woman. When this comes 
to pass, inferior wives will no longer 
have recognition. 

Scores of American college women 
engaged in mission work in China are 
doing much to give wise direction to 
this wonderful new national move- 
ment for the uplift of women. They 
are supplying the standards, and their 
schools furnish the object lessons ac- 
cording to which the new govern- 
ment education is being largely fash- 
ioned. With unbound feet and un- 
bound mind, there are no intellectual 
or spiritual heights which the Chinese 
woman may not hope to ascend. 

Very cordially yours, 
Jane Field Bashford. 





TENDENCIES IN WOMEN’S PRO- 
FESSIONAL EDUCATION. 





(Concluded from Page 181.) 
fruitless occupation for twenty-five 
centuries. 

All the drags hung on the wheels of 
the evolution of the ideal society will 
not stop, only delay, its progress. A 
nation cannot rise rapidly when one- 
half is a drag. Instead of shutting the 
door of technical and _ professional 
work, they who love mankind should 
hold it wide open to allow the utiliza- 
tion of the added energy which may, 
perchance, move the car of progress up 
and over the Hill Difficulty. 

“There are many things which men 
are doing alone which could be done 
infinitely better if educated women 
helped them.” 

Wanted, Leaders. 

The greatest need of America today 
is not scholars in the old sense, not 
even research workers of the old type, 
so much as it is leaders in all depart- 
ments that pertain to the problems of 
human welfare. What are the colleges 
and universities doing to develop these 
leaders? The ideal life of the perfect 
human being cannot be accomplished 
without the efforts of both men and 
women, Two counter currents neutral- 
ize each other. 

The department 


of human activity 


least developed by the knowledge of | 


the twentieth century is concerned 
with the daily life of the people. The 
awakening of the masses to the econo- 
mic waste and the ethical degradation 
we see all about us must come through 
‘he united efforts of trained men and 
women, working understandingly. 
What Are the Tendencies? 

If, as we claim, there is an irresisti- 
ble tide in the evolution of society, it 
behooves us to examine the tendencies 
limly showing through the fog of the 


ocean of the future, and to take ad- | 


vantage of the 
events, instead 
the inevitable. 

What ought to be impressed upon the 
voung student of today to fit her for 
the work of tomorrow? 

Cultivate Business Reliability. 

Edward A. Ross wrote in 1901, in a 
discussion of causes of race superior- 
ity: “Reliability in business engage- 
ments and settled reverence for law 
are indispensable in higher social de- 
‘elopment.”” Has the average woman 
either? She has fed on the traditions 
of centuries in which brute force ruled 
the world. In the “High Song of 


current of coming 
of struggling against 


Odin” we find a clear expression of 
this idea: 

“In a maiden’s words 

No one should place faith, 

Nor in what a woman says; 

For on a turning. wheel 

Have their hearts been formed, 

And guile in their breasts been laid.” 


The great lesson of reliability in bus- 
iness engagements and of reverence 
for law must be leurned in the hard 
school of experience, but the profes- 
sional school should recognize the 
need, and the ethical departments of 
the colleges should inculcate the prin- 
ciples of honesty in contract as bind- 
ing upon women as well as upon men. 
The college professor, the research stu- 
dent, has been known to hold her con- 
tract as light as the parlor-maid or the 
cook. 

The greatest obstacle to promotion in 
salary and position lies in the prover- 
bial unreliability of women where busi- 
ness contracts are concerned. I do not 
mean to say that this is a universal 
failing, but it~is far too common, for 
pioneers must be above the average. 
The incapacity of a man is referred to 
himself; that of a woman is referred to 
her sex. “A man may foolishly vote 
for a woman to be placed on the school 
board, merely because she is a woman, 
without knowing anything about her. 
I am not afraid that he will ever give 
her a well-paid post in his own busi- 
ness unless she is fit.” 

The most desirable tendency for the 
professional an4@ technical woman of 
the next twenty-five years to cultivate 
is that of honorable fulfilment of her 
engagements, even at a cost to herself. 
She should not make them lightly— 
there is where her training must come 
to her aid, but having undertaken a 
piece of work, she should feel the full 
responsibility of carrying it to the end. 
I do not mean for life, but for a rea- 
sonable time, to see the result aimed 
for. 

Steadiness of purpose comes with an 
understanding of the responsibility in- 
volved. Certain traits of character 
need developing, and it seems probable 
that this evolution may come in the 
most natural and permanent manner, 
through a training in the stern school 
of the business world, and in the strug- 
gle for existence governed by indus- 
trial and economic conditions of the 
time, rather than through a cloistered 
contemplation of the past. 

Women Need Interest. 

All educators are wondering how far 
to carry the Herbartian doctrine of in- 
terest. It would seem that the experi- 
ment in the case of women should go 
farther than it has. Lotze_ says: 

There is perhaps no subject which a 
woman's mind could not understand, 
but there are very many things in 
which women could never learn to be 
interested.”” Have not yet become in- 
terested, I should prefer to say. The 
one difference I see between men and 
women students is that women do best 
that from which they see an immediate 
result. That is the reason why, hith- 
erto, research work has attracted fewer 
women than some of us hoped for. For 
women there must be something to 
take an interest in, and to work for. 
When they find that something, there 
will be a different story to tell. The 
laundress who left her husband be- 
cause she “jus’ los’ int’rust in him” is 
a typical untrained woman. 

“In measuring woman’s economic 
advance, this need for human interest 
in their work must never be forgot- 
ten.” The future college will take ac- 
count of this. 

Idle Persons Dangerous. 

An idle populace without responsibil- 
ity tends to demoralize the community, 
and our streets and shops are crowded 
by throngs of idle women. There is no 
longer work of a productive kind for 
them to do in their homes. The wife 
can no longer make her own clothes 
without an experienced training; her 
husband would not wear her handi- 
work, so conventional and professional 
has the trade stamp become. He is not 
satisfied with her cooking unless she 
has undergone apprenticeship under a 
chef. The home has been swept bare 
of its interesting occupations, and yet 
we are blamed if we follow outside the 
fascinating problems the world offers. 
It has been well said by our chairman 
of the social committee that there is 
occupation enough in home-making 





that is interesting, if there is woman | 


|enough to make it so—that is just the 
lifficulty. Revolution in ideas is im- 
| pending, and an industrial and econo- 
| mic crisis will force our hand within 
| the next L.wenty-five years. 
, It behooves the trained woman to be 
| ready tor her part in the dark days of 
| stress. 
| confidently for leaders in constructive 
work for social and national better- 
ment than to the professionally edu- 
cated and technically trained women 
now coming on to the stage? 
| One Profession Not Crowded. 

The one remunerative profession 
| which will not be over-crowded in the 
next twenty-five years is that of the 
scientific economist. Just as we now 
pay high salaries to those who make 
us laugh and cry, so we shall pay well 
those who make it possible for us to 
be clean and comfortable. No mere 
man can do this alone. The city is a 
wholesome and safe dwelling place 
just as far as its homes are well man- 
aged. The half can never be as force- 
ful as the whole. 

Woman Enters Game Late. 

Prof. William J. Thomas gives en- 
couragement to hope for better things 
as a result of his psychological studies 








To whom shall we look more | 





of the mind of woman and the lower 
races. He says that scientific pursuits 
and the allied intellectual occupations 
are a game which women have entered 
late, and their lack of practice is fre- 
gouently mistaken for lack of ability. 
He adds: “Certain it is that no civili- 
zation can remain highest if another 
civilization adds to the intelligence of 
its women,” 
Should Be Encouraged. 

In the great field of service to the 
State and to society, the work of 
double the number of women now un- 
dergoing training can be most profit- 
ably utilized, and the withdrawal of 
one per cent. of the wage-earners from 
trivial pursuits to the nobler callings 
can have only good results. What we 
ask, therefore, is a fair field and no 
sentimental objections. Those who 
show both inclination and ability to 
make experiments should be subsidized 
and encouraged, rather than frightened 
off by a bugaboo. We have in the past 
done many things we were told we 
could not do. We have faith and cour- 
age to try many more lines not now 
recognized as within our power. It is 
quite well within the bounds of proba- 
bility that the next half-dozen great 
leaders in the reconstruction of society 
will be found among university women, 
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(Concluded from last week.) 

The morning of the second day was 
given to visits to places of historical 
interest in Boston and Coacord, and 
to the Institute of Technology, Boston 
University, Simmons College, the Art 
Museum and Public Library. The 
afternoon was devoted to _ reports, 
which will be published in full in the 
A. C. A. Magazine. The historical out- 
line given was of much interest. The 
idea of the Association was suggested 
by Mrs. Emily Talbot to her daugh- 
ter, Miss Marion Talbot, of Boston 
University, who proposed it to Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
these two issued the call that led to 
the organization of the society in 
1882. It now has many branches with a 
total membership of 3,147, 846 of 
whom have been added this year. Six 
new branches were admitted at the 
present meeting. 

General Secretary’s Report. 

The general secretary, Miss So- 
phonisba Breckenridge, reported, be- 
sides visits to branches and general 
correspondence, an attempt to secure 
the co-operation of the general mem- 
bers of the association, not members 
of committees, in the statement of 
educational probiems and the compila- 
tion of material on educational sub- 
jects, and was able to state that sev- 
eral were at work on the discussion of 
desirable changes in the curriculum, 
and of possible methods of fostering 
the moral and religious life of col- 
lege students. Her plea for the future 
policy of the association was in behalf 
of a large attention to the formulation 
and maintenance of the living wage 
for those engaged in college work, 
and the support of all who are at- 
tempting to secure the adoption of the 
principle of an equal wage for equal 
work on educational systems. 

On Wednesday evening, at the Pub- 
lic Library, there were addresses by 
President Thomas of Byrn Mawr and 
Mrs. Richards of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, which are published in an- 
other column, and one by President 
Van Hise of Wisconsin University, 
which will be given next week. 

Thursday morning was devoted to 
reports, and the afternoon to visiting 
Harvard, Radcliffe, and Craigie House, 
where the delegates were received by 
Miss Alice Longfellow. There was a 
tea at Agassiz House in the evening, 
followed by brief addresses from Miss 
Agnes Irwin, Prof. Abby Leach of 
Vassar, and Professors James and 
Palmer of Harvard. Professor Palmer 
paid a beautiful tribute to Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, who was often and 
affectionately mentioned during the 
meetings. 

Friday morning was given to busi- 
ness. In the afternuon the delegates 
visited Wellesley College, and were re- 
ceived by President Hazard. In the 
evening, at the Hotel Somerset, there 
were addresses by Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams of Philadelphia, Prof. Paul 


| Clemen of the University of Bonn, 


and President Eliot of Harvard. 
Dr. Talcott Williams. 
Dr. Williams s&™ that, while all the 
professions were now open, women 
were not crowding into them—only a 





few hundred women are now studying 
law and theology—but college-educat- 
ed women are going in greut numbers 
into teaching and into philanthrophy, 
especially philanthropies dealing with 
children and the young. Every for- 
mer civilization perished because the 
educated element could not maintain 
itself in numbers and power against 
the uneducated. Our civilization is 
facing the same danger, but for the 
first time we have the women edu- 
cated, as well as the men, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the two to- 
gether can hold their own against the 
uneducated. 
Professor Clemen spoke on art. 


President Eliot’s Address. 


President Eliot began by gracefully 
acknowledging that thirty-five years 
ago there were three fundamental 
doubts in the minds of men, including 
his own, as to the advisability of edu- 
cating women: First, a doubt as to the 
capacity of women’s minds to grasp 
the training given for decades to men; 
second,.as to their endurance of the 
strain upon the physical powers of the 
four years of serious study; third, as 
to the grave danger of a denaturizing 
effect of their attention being turned 
so exclusively to scholastic things. All 
these fears have proved groundless. In 
all points the educated woman has 
stood the test. 

But, if the fears of the foes of the 
higher education have not been real- 
ized, neither have the hopes of its 
friends been fully consummated. 
Women, having received the same 
training as men; have not gone into 
the professions and occupations of 
men in anything like the numbers it 
was predicted they would do. On the 
contrary, the college woman has 
turned to that occupation which has 
always been in the hands of women, 
the training of children, if not in rear- 
ing her own children in the home, then 
in teaching the children of others in 
school. Higher education of women in 
the future will undoubtedly recognize 
this, and make provision for it. Asan 
occupation, the training of children has 
not been commonly held to be an in- 
tellectual pursuit, yet it is the most 
intellectual occupation in the world. 
No matter in what walk of life, it calls 
always for great moral insight and 
carefully trained powers. 

This normal occupation of woman 
should be taken account of in her edu- 
cation, Her education should be no 
longer a mere imitation of that of men, 
but should be such that it will develop 
in her the capacity and powers that fit 
her to make life fuller of intellectual 
enjoyment and happiness, more pro- 
ductive, physically, mentally, spiritu- 
ally. 


Election of Officers. 


Saturday morning 
chosen as follows: 

President, Miss Laura Drake Gill; 
pursar, Mrs. Elsa Young Van Winkle; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. May Shepard 
Cheney, Mrs, Madeline Wallin Sikes, 
Mrs. Emma Garrett Boyce, Mrs, Mar- 
garet Patterson Campbell, Miss Grace 
Perry, and Miss Ruth Putnam; and 
general secretary, Mrs, Eva Perry 
Moore, 


officers were 


Luncheon and Reception. 


A luncheon and reception by the 
Boston branch at the Hotel Somerset 
followed. It was largely attended, and 
was a brilliant affair. The name of 
each college in the A, C. A. was called 
in turn, and its colors displayed from 
the balcony, while its graduates gath- 
ered under them, and in some cases 
gave their college song or cheer. Vas- 
sar led, with 52 representatives. There 
were brief addresses by Miss Talbot, 
Mrs. Barus and Mrs. Martha Eddy 
Fuller. 

The oldest alumna at the lunch and 
reception that closed the Quartercen- 
tennial was Mrs. A. S. Walker, a 
graduate of Oberlin in 1851. She was 
accompanied by her two daughters, 
both graduates of Wellesley. Mrs. 
Walker was a freshman at Oberlin 
when Lucy Stone was a senior, and 
remembers well “how fond they all 
were of her,” to use her own words. 
“In spite of her radical ideas, she was 
a favorite with both professors and 
students, and I remember how much 
I admired her,” said Mrs. Walker. 





With much sorrow we record the 
death of Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
formerly president of the New York 
State W. S. A., a woman of rare dig- 
nity and beauty of character, and a 
warm personal friend. An In Memo- 
riam will appear later. 








landmarks of the city. 








Miss M. F. Fisk 
Formerly of 144 TreEMonT Street, has Opened her 


New Red Glove Shop, 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
(OPPOSITE ARLINGTON ST.) 


and we feel sure it is destined to be one of the notable 
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